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You will wonder how Wood could get his majefty’s broad 
feal for fo great a fum of bad money, and that the nobility 
here could not obtain the fame favour, and make our own half¬ 
pence as we ufed to do. Swift. 

Half-pike. n.f. [ half and pike.] The fmall pike carried by 
officers. 

The various ways of paying the falute with the half- 
P‘ ie - ratter, N°. 60. 

Half-pint, n.f, [half and pint.] The fourth part of z 
quart. 

One ha'f-pint bottle ferves them both to dine; 

, And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope's Horace. 

Half-scholar, n.f. Imperfeaiy learned. 

Wc have many half-fchoiars now-a-days, and there is much 
confufion and inconfiflency in the notions and opinions of 

• fame perfons. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Half-seas over. A proverbial expreffion for any one far ad¬ 
vanced. It is commonly ufed of one half drunk. 

I am baf-feas o'er to death; 

And Cnee 1 muit die once, I would be loth 

To make a double work of what’s half finifh’d. Dryden. 

Half-sighted, adj. [half and fight.] Seeing imperfectly; 
having weak difeernment. 

The officers of the king’s houfhold had need be provideDt, 
both for bis honour and thrift: they mud look both ways, elfe 
they arc but half-ftghted. Bacon's Advice to Vidius. 

Half-sphere, n.f. [half and fphere.] Hcmifphere. 

Let nijght grow blacker with thy plots; and day, 

At (hewing but thy head forth, dart away 

From this haf-fphere. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

Half-strained, adj. [ half and frain.] Half-bred; im- 
perfeft. 

I find I’m but a haf-Jlrain'd villain yet; 

But mungril-mifchievous; for my blood boil’d 

To view this brutal aCh Dryden's Don Seba/Uan. 

Half-swcrd. n.f. Clofe fight; within half the length of a 
fword. 

I am a rogue, if I were not at hatf-fword with a dozen of 
them two hours together. Sbaiefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Half-wav. adv. [half and way.] In the middle. 

Fearlefs he fees, who is with virtue crown’d, 

The temped rage, and hears the thunder found; 

Ever the fame, let fortune fmile or frown: 

Serenely as he liv’d refigns his breath; 

Meets dediny half-way , nor dirinks at death. Granville. 

Half-wit. n.f. [ half and wit.] A blockhead; a foolifh 
fellow. 

Half-wits are fleas, fo little and fo light. 

We fcarce could know they live, but that they bite. Dryden. 

Half-witted, adj. [from halfwit.] Imperfectly furnilhed 
with underdanding. 

I would rather have truded the refinement of our language, 
as to found, to the judgment of the women than of half¬ 
witted poets. Swift. 

Jack had palled for a poor, well-meaning, half-witted , 
crack-brained fellow: people were drangely furprifed to find 
him in fuch a roguery. Arbuthmt's Hift. ofjihn Bull. 

Ha'libut. n.f. A fort of fi(h. Ainfworth. 

Ha'lidom. n.f. [jiahjbom, holy judgment, or Jjjthi and dame. 
for lady.] Our bleffed lady. 

By my halidom , quoth he, 

Yea great mailer are in your degree. Halberd's Tale. 

Ha'limass. n.f. [ Jjah 5 and mafs. ] The fead of All-fouls. 

My queen to France; from whence fet forth in pomp, 

She came adorned hither like fweet May; 

/ Sent back like halimafs , or (horted day. Shahef. Rich. II. 
a'liti/ous. adj. [halitus , Latin.} Vaporous; fumous. 


Ha'j 


Shakefpcare. 


«/ the ccledial choirs. 


Ha'lloo. interj. [The original of this word is controvert*!, 
feme imagine it corrupted from « lui, to him ! others fi om 


We fpeak of the atmofphere as of a peculiar thin and hali- 
tuous liquor, much lighter than fpirit of wine. Boyle. 

Hall, n.f [ Jjal, Saxon; ha tic, Dutch.] 

1. A court of judice. 

2. A manour-houfe fo called, becaufe in it were held courts for 
the tenants. 

Captain Sentry, my mader’s nephew, has taken pofleffion 
of the halt houfe, and the whole edate. Addijon's Spectator, 

3. The publick room of a corporation. 

With expedition on the beadle call. 

To fummon all the company to the hall. Garth. 

4. The fird large room of a houfe. 

That light wc fee is burning in my hall. 

Courtefy is fooner found in lowly Iheds 
With fmoky rafters, than in tap’dry halls 
And courts of princes., . Milton. 

HaIjLELU'jah. n.f [,rW?n] Praifo ye the Lord. A fcng 
of thankfgiving. 

Then (hall thy faints 
Unfained hallelujahs to Thee fing, 

Hymns of high praife. M, It on's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

Singing thofe devout hymns and heavenly anthems, in 
which the church militant feems ambitious to emulate the 
triumphant, and echo back the folemn praifes and hallelujahs 

Boyle. 


allons, let us go ! and Skinner from halier, to draw.] A wnrH 
of encouragement when dogs are let loofe on their game. 

Some popular chief, 

More noify than the red, but cries halloo, 

And, in a trice, the bellowing herd come out. 

To IIa'lloo. v.n. [later. Fr.] To cry as after the dogs 
A number of country folks hallooed and houted after me ’« 
at the arranted coward that ever (hewed his (boulders to’hu 

encmy - . Sidney, ij 

A cry more tuneable 

Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer’d with horn. Sbakefteare 

To IIa'lloo. v.a. J ‘ ’ 

1. To encourage with (houts. 

If, whilfl a boy. Jack ran from fchool. 

Fond of his hunting-horn and pole, 

Though gout and age his fpoed detain. 

Old John ballots his hounds again. p • 

2. To chafe with (houts. 

If I fly, Marcius, 

Halloo me like a hare. Shakefpcare's Coriolanus. 

3. 1 o call or lhout to. 

When we have found the king, he that fird lights on him; 
Halloo the other. Shakefpcare's King Lear. 

I o Ha llow. v. a. [Jjalgian, Jjahj, Saxon, holy.] 

1. To confecrate; to make holy. 

When we fanftify or hallow churches, it is only to teflifj* 
that we make them places of publick refort; that we invert 
God himfelf with them, and that we fever them from com- 
m0 " uf f S - . , Hooker, b. v. f. 12. 

With us it cannot be endured to hear a man openly profefe 
that he putteth fire to his neighbour’s houfe, but yet fo hat- 
loweth the fame with prayer, that he liopeth it (hall not burn. 

T , „ . Hooker , b. v. f. 29. 

Js t Lade that I have flain, that mondrous traitor f 
Sword, I will hallow tliee for this thy deed. 

And hang thee o’er my tomb, when I am dead. Shakefp. 

My prayers 

Arc not words duly hallow'd, nor my widics 
More worth than vanities; yet pray’rs and widics 
Are all I can return. Shakefpcare's Henry VTIL 

And from work 

Now reding, blefs’d and hallow'd the feventh day, 

As reding on that day from all his works. 

But not in filcncc holy kept. Milton. 

Then ban idl’d faith (hall once again return. 

And vedal fires in hallow'd temples burn. Dryden s Virgil. 

No fatyr lurks within this hallow'd ground; 

But nymphs and heroines, kings and gods abound. Granv. 

2. To reverence as holy; hallowed be thy name. 

Hallucination, n.f [hallucinatio, Latin.] Errour; blun¬ 
der; midake; folly. 

A wading of fle(h, without caufe, is frequently termed a 
bewitched difeafe; but quedionlefs a meer hallucination of the 
vulgan Harvey on Confumttms. 

This mud have been the hallucination of the tranferiber, 
who probably midook the dafh of the I for a T. Addif. Sped. 

Halm, n.f [jjealm, Saxon.] Straw. Pronounced batvm. 

Ha lo. n.f A red circle round the fun or moon. 

And, if the hail be a little flatted, the light tranfmitted may 
grow fo drong, at a little lefs didance than that of twenty-fix 
degrees, as to form a halo about the fun or moon; whicli hah, 
as often as the haildones are duly figured, may be coloured. 

Newton's Oft. 

I faw by reflexion, in a veflel of dagnating water, three 
halo's, crowns or rings of colours about the fun, like three 
little rainbows, concentrick to his body. Newton's Opt. 

Ha'lsening. adj. [ ha/s, German ; hafs, Scottilh, the neck.] 
Sounding hardily; inharmonius in the throat or tongue. 

This ill halfening horny name hath, as cornuto in Italy, 
opened a gap to the feoffs of many. Carau. 

Ha'lser. n.f [from )3aly, neck, and peel, a rope. It is now 
in marine pronunciation corrupted to hawfer. ] A rope Ids 
than a cable. 

A beechen mad then in the hollow bafe 
They hoifled, and with wcll-wreath’d halfers hoife 
Their white fails. Chapman s Odyffry, b. ii- 

No halfers need to bind thefe veffels here. 

Nor bearded anchors; for no dorms they fear. Dryd. Virg • 

To Halt. v.n. [Jjealtr, Saxon, lame; peakan, to limp] 

1. To limp; to be lame. 

And will (he yet debafe her eyes 
On me, that halt and am mif-fhapen thus ? Shahef. R- HI- 

Thus inborn broils the factions would engage, 1 

Or wars of exil’d heirs, or foreign rage, r 

’Till halting vengeance overtook our age. Dryden .) 

Spenfer himfelf affeCts the obfolete. 

And Sidney’s verfe halts ill on Roman feet. Pope. 

2. To dop in a march. 

I was forced to halt in this perpendicular march. Addifon. 

3. T© hefitate; to dand dubious. 

How 
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HAM 

How long halt ye between two opinions ? 1 Kings xvlo. 

4. To fail; to faulter. 

Here’s a paper written in his hand; 

A halting fonnet of his own pure brain, 

Falhion’d to Beatrice. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
All my familiars watched for my halting , faying, peradven- 
ture he will be enticed, and we (hall prevail againd him. Jer. 
Halt. adj. [from the verb ] Lame; crippled. 

Bring in hither ^lie poor, the maimed, the Ixilt, and the 
blind. 3 Lu.xiv. 2 i. 

Halt, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The adt of limping; the manner of limping. 

2. [Alte, French.] A dop in a march. 

The heav’nly bands 
Down from a Iky of jafper lighted now 
In Paradife, and on a hill made halt. Milt. Paradife Loft. 

Scouts each coad light armed fcoor 
Each quarter to defery thedidant foe. 

Where lodg’d, or whether fled, or if for fight 
In motion, or in halt. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. vi. 

Without any halt they marched between the two armies. 

Clarendon, b, viii. 

He might have made a halt ’till his foot and artillery came 
, up to him. Clarendon, b. ii. 

Ha'lter. n.f [from halt.] He who limps. 

Ha'lter. n. f [Jjealj-tjie, Saxon, from fcalj-, the neck.] 

1. A rope to hang malefadtors. 

He’s fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield; 

And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 

Expect your highnels’ doom of life or death. Shak. H. VI. 
Anfwer was made, it was by the fword if they flood upon 
defence, and by the halter if they yielded; wherefore they 
made choice to die rather as foldiers than as dogs. Ha, ward. 
Were I a drowfy judge, whofe difmal note 
Difgorgeth halters, as a juggler’s throat 
Doth ribbands. Cleaveland. 

When the times begin to alter. 

None rife fo high as from the halter. Hudibrcs, p. iii. 

He gets renown, who, ts> the Mtcr near. 

But narrowly efcapes, and buys it dear. Dryden s Juvenal. 

2. A cord; a drong dring. 

’ Whom neither halter binds nor burthens charge. Sandys. 
To Ha'lter. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind with a cord; 
to catch in a noofe. 

He might have employed his time in the frivolous delights 
of catching moles and haltering frogs. Atterbury. 

To Halve, v.a. [from half, halves.] To divide into two 
parts. 

Halves, inter j. [from half, halves being the plural.] An ex¬ 
preffion by which any one lays claim to an equal (hare. 

Have you not feen how the divided dam 
Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb ? 

But when the twin cries halves, (he quits the fird. Cleaveland. 
Ham, whether initial or final, is no other than the Saxon bam, 

HAM UrC V f ^u’ 0r c lllagC - * Camden. 

HAM. n.f [ bam, Saxon; hamme, Dutch.] 

«. The hip ; the hinder part of the articulation of the thigh 
with the knee. 6 

The ham was much relaxed; but there was feme contrac¬ 
tion remaining. rr/ r 

2. The thigh of a bog failed. W™**' 

Who has not learn’d, frelh flurgeoh and ham p ye 
t Are no rewards for want and infamy. Pope’s Horace 
ToHaWp^' Hooked; fet with hooks'. 

T °« lb ‘«— - * 

Thc b r * i»rf e 

“ nation]] YfaalUm,^ 0 "’ ** ^ diminutive termi- 

T,. . He pitch d upon the plain 

His mighty camp, and, when the day return’d, 

HA-2lER Un ,T?S, and ^ C b “ m ' d - D *" , ‘ 

“ivtivitK. n.f [bamcji, Saxon; hammer, Danifli 1 
»• The inflrument confiding of a lone handle . j 

with which any thing is forged or Sven **** ** 

The armourers. 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up 

*K 2 r* v - 

: o“tr y “ 

Every morning ho rife, frelh , 0 hb War' aiThil iZT 

‘ ,i "“ ° f tratb 'r”' r ° f b " rf '«. S'- 

^To*teTV-;- t from "»nonn.] 

’ 10 fa eat with a hammer. 


HAN 

His bones thc hammer’d fleel in flrength furpafs. Samlyt, 

2. To forge or form with a hammer. 

Some hammer helmets for the fighting field. Dryd. ABn. 
Drudg’d like a fmith, and on the anvil beat, 

’Till he had hammer’d out a vad edate. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
I mud pay with hammered money indead of milled. Dryden. 

3. To work in the mind ; to contrive by mtclledlua! labour. 

Wilt thou dill be hammering treachery, 

To humble down thy hufband and thyfelf? Shakefp. H. VI. 
He was nobody that could not hammer out Df his name an 
invention by this witcraft, and picture it accordingly. Camden. 

Some fpirits, by whom they wire flirred and guided in the 
name of the people, hammered up the articles. Hayward. 
To Ha'mmer. v. n. 

1. To work; to be bufy. 

Nor nced’A thou much importune me to that, 

Whereon this month I have been hammering. Shakefpcare, 
I have been fludying how to compare 
This prifon where I live unto the world ; 

And, for becaufe the world is populous, 

And here is not a creature but myfelf, 

I cannot da it; yet I’ll hammer on’t. Shakefpcare. 

2. To lie in agitation. 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand; 

Blood and revenge are tjammering in my head. Sb. 7 it. Artdr. 
Ha'mmerer, n.f. [from hammer.] He who works with a 
hammer. 

Ha'mmerhard. n.f [ hammer and hard.] 

Hammerhead is when you harden iron or flee! with much 
hammering on it. Mokon’s Mecbi Exer. 

Ha'mmock. n.f [Jjaniaca, Saxon.] A fwinging bed. 

Prince Mali rice of Naflau, who had been accuflomed to 
hammocks , ufed them all his life. Temple. 

Ha'mper. «. f [Suppofed by Minfrew to be contracted from 
hand pant er ; hut hanapenum appears 4 o have been a word lono- 
in ufe, whence hamper, hamper.] A large bafket for carriage. 
What powder’d wigs! what flames and darts! 

What hampers full of bleeding hearts. Swift. 

To Ha'mper. v. a. [The original of this wof-d, in its prefent 
meaning, is uncertain: Junius obferves that hainttlyns in Teu- 
tonick is a quarrel: others imagine that hamper or hanap &, 
being the treafury to which fines are paid, to hamper, which 
^commonly applied to the law, means originally to fine.] 

1. To (hackle; to entangle in chains. 

O loofe this frame, this knot of man untie! 

That my free foul may ufe her wing. 

Which now is pinion’d with mortality; 

As an entangl’d, hamper'd thing. Herbert. 

We (hall find fuch engines to aflail, 

And hamper thee, as thou (halt come of force.- Milton. 
What was it but a lion hampered in a net! L'Eftrangc. 
i hey hamper and entangle our fouls, and hinder their flight 
up war s. . Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

2 . I o enfnarc ; to inveigle; to catch With allurements. 

bhe J| hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. Shakefp. 
Wear under vizard-mafks their talents. 

And mother wits before their gallants ; 

Until they’re hamper'd in the nooze. 

Too fad to dream of breaking loofe. Hudlbras, p. iii. 

3. To complicate; to tangle. 

Fngend’ring heats, thefe one by one unbind, 
btretch their fmall tubes, and hamper’d nerves unwind. B’.e.c 

4. 1 o perplex ; to embarrafs by many lets and troubles. 

And when th* are hamper'd by the laws, 

Relcafe the lab’rers for thc caufe. Hudlbras, p. iii. cant 2 
H ham S . TRmG ' *'h f ham and The tendon of the 

T . . A ((rutting player, whofe conceit 

Lies in his hatnjlring, doth think it rich 
I o hear the wooden dialogue; and found 

0h T J.' S . fire ' c ' 5 ' d . footin g and the fcaffoldage. Shakefp. 
Uti the hinder fide it is guarded with the two hamflrings. 

r r„ tt / 1171emails Sur»rrv 

o Ha mstring. v. a. preter. and part, paffi hamjlrung. [f ro m 
the noun.] To lame by cutting thc tendon of the ham. 
Hum/lrtng'd bihtridi unhappy Gygcs dy’d ; 

7 hen Phalaris is added to his fide. ' Drvdcr’s /Fn 

Han for have, in the plural. dryden s An. 

i r paid z to be 

fourtepn inches Wl * lone enough to contain 

Moxcn’t Mecb. Exer. 

HAND. 
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